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A REMADE HOUSE AND GARDENS 


T is perhaps unfortunate that the ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after’’ pictures 
| have been so cheapened by the advertisers of patent medicines that 
they do not seem appropriate in a magazine of some dignity. But 
the fact remains that no method of showing improvement was ever 
more effectively used, and THE House BEAUTIFUL, in its endeavor to 
suggest changes, corrections, and the advantages of taste in all matters 
connected with the home, is fortunate in being able to present an admir- 
able example of a remodeled house. Great Tangley Manor, as it is 
called, is an old country seat in Surrey, England, which has, in the last 
few years, been rescued from decay and restored to its ancient state. It 
must appeal to readers of THE House BEAUvTIFUL by its truly English 
picturesqueness and beauty, by the fact that it lies in a charming region 
of rural England, by its delightful gardens, and more by the fact that 
only a few years since it had sunk to the lowly condition of a rustic 
farmhouse. 

It was no small achievement to regenerate Great Tangley Manor from 
its recent uses, and to replace its surroundings of kitchen gardens, 
stables, cow-sheds, piggeries and barns by the beautiful and wholly 
appropriate pleasure grounds which now adorn it. Here, we think, is 
a notable work in the domain of country life. Wherever one goes in 
England one meets, with a frequency that begets indifference, such evi- 
dences of decay, deserted mansions, ruined gateways, weed-grown moats, 
and other marks of the changed conditions of modern times, that it is a 
real pleasure to find an old manor house that has been recovered from 
obscurity. 

England is full even now of the dwelling places of former times. 
The writer knows not a few where the rustic housewife kindles her fire 
on the hearth of the forgotten lord. Something there is in the panel- 
ing, or aloft in plaster perhaps, of his ancient heraldry, with many a 
sentence carved in a strange, unfamiliar tongue. She has bedredged the 
oaken wainscot with whitewash, clothes from the washing are hung on 
the rail of the minstrels’ gallery, and broad sheets of glass fill the place 
of beautiful latticed panes. But the older builders were men whose 
pegged and jointed oak, whose solid stone work, and whose mellow brick 
will long defy the blasts of time. As was the case at Tangley Manor, 
the paneling is often sound, and the timber generally substantial, so that 
with intelligent interest and the exercise of care, such places are capable 
not infrequently of being regenerated from decay. Can anything be 
more satisfactory to the lover of country life than such work as has been 
so successfully accomplished by Tangley? 

Great Tangley is a place of known antiquity, and one authority 
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declares that here was ‘‘a homestead in Saxon times.’’ After the con- 
quest, William gave the manor to the Bishop of Bayeux, and it remained 
in royal hands until Henry!I. King John, according to the country peo- 
ple, had a hunting lodge on the site of the present manor house. The 
place finally passed from the crown in 1173, when it was granted to 
John de Fay. It then descended from parent to child until the year 
1572. It would appear that the existing house was built in the time of 
the Howards, for shortly before the execution of Thomas Howard, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord High Treasurer, and Earl Marshall, in 1572, the 
manor was sold to John Caryl, a member of a great Catholic family, 
who altered it considerably. It was he who added the beautiful half- 
timbered front in 1582, a date which was carved and still remains in 
four places on the exquisitely chiseled oaken brackets which support some 
of the quaint overhanging lattice windows, and notably over the charac- 
teristic Tudor arch of the entrance door. The ornamental timber work 
of John Cary] is singularly picturesque, though of a type more common 
in other counties than in Surrey. From the descendants of Caryl, the 
Manor of Tangley passed, in the last century, to Sir Fletcher Norton, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and from the Speaker’s descendant, 
Lord Grantley, Mr. Wickham Flower bought the manor house and farm 
in the year 1884. Of any buildings of Tangley more ancient than the 
house of Henry VII’s time, altered by John Caryl in Elizabeth’s days, no 
remains exist above ground; but beneath the soil, within the walls of 
that delightful enclosed court in front of the house, and in the grounds 
that are contained within the moat, are the foundations of buildings of 
immense strength and of much greater antiquity. These have not yet 
been explored, but they are evidences of a far older dwelling place and 
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of an earlier day. Britons, Romans, Provincials and Saxons succeeded 
one another. Later pilgrims, who followed the ancient way along the 
crest of the North Downs, from Southampton to Canterbury, looked over 
the chosen spot. Old Roman coin of the time of Lucius Verus, with 
Roman glass and pottery, many coins of the Middle Ages, iron and stone 
cannon balls, spurs and other evidences of antiquity have been dredged 
out of the moat at Great Tangley. The timbers of the end of the great 
hall of King Henry VII’s time, and the supports of the railings that 
enclosed the minstrels’ gallery, are still to be seen in the chamber over 
the principal sitting-room of the present house, which, except for the 
half-timbered front already alluded to, added to it in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, is part of the older structure. 

It became necessary, however, for Mr. Flower to effect some changes 
at the house. About a hundred years ago a large part of it on the 
east side had been taken down by the Lord Grantley of the time, and it 
was at this period that the manor house began to be occupied as a farm, 
the space within the moat being devoted chiefly to fruit and kitchen gar- 
dens. The principal structural alterations made by the new owner were 
the addition of a building at the west end, in 1886, and of the library 
and the rooms over it, in the year 1897. The architect was Mr. Philip 
Webb, who, inspired by the spirit of the old builders, has designed 
features excellently in consonance with older portions of the manor 
house. Great care was exercised in preserving everything that could be 
retained, and the massive timbers of the old front still bear the marks 
and seams that the weather has worn in three hundred years. The inter- 
nal fitting and adaptation of the house was a work of loving care, and 
now Great Tangley Manor House will rank among the most interesting 
houses in Surrey. 

The gardens and grounds which we depict, and shall further describe, 
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are, as will be seen, in happy relation with the house. They cover a 
space of between six and seven acres, with fine, light, alluvial soil. The 
foliage of chestnut, poplar and elm falls naturally into the scheme, and 
the moat, with its quaint bridges, the yew hedges and the enclosed court 
are wholly satisfactory and charming. The formation of these gardens 
and grounds was conducted chiefly in the autumn and winter of 1884, 
shortly after Mr. Flower had purchased the place. At that time there 
existed no ornamental gardens or grounds whatever. With the excep- 
tion of the old orchard within the moat and the great elms that border 
the lane from Wonersh Common, all the trees and shrubs and the yew 
and beech hedges have been planted in and since 1885. A body of 
about eighteen laboring men worked under directions given to them 
week by week, and the gardens and grounds were completed as they now 
are within a period of about six months. The leading idea was evidently 
to produce a natural arrangement in proper keeping of character and 
quaintness with the hous« 

The garden and grounds have followed no formal plan as they grew 
out of chaos, and although spontaneity is the keynote of the whole 
arrangement, and infinite variety of beauty is the unquestioned result, 
there are fixed and valuable principles underlying the complete result, 
and those are the same imperishable principles which go to the making 
of all beautiful gardens, small and great. 

Those principles may be summed up in a few words. If he who 
would fain create a perfect garden in the widest sense of the word desires 
success in the end, there is no need to formulate any precise and com- 
prehensive plan at the outset. Indeed, it is far wiser not to do any- 
thing of the kind, but to permit the various points of beauty to grow, as 
it were, naturally one out of another. Mr. Flower had no such prelim- 
inary plan formed in his mind or set down on paper when he applied 
himself to solve the problem of Tangley Manor fourteen years ago. But 
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it must not be supposed that he did not think before he acted, or that he 
neglected the true principles of artistic gardening. Those are the sim- 
plest in the world, if men would but deign to heed them. The first of 
them is to follow the lead of nature as much as possible, to seek and 
secure that kind of beauty of flowers and foliage which she offers to you 
most readily. Water gardens and bog gardens are desirable when 
water is present and available; rock gardens are admirably placed 
amidst the surroundings of Surrey scenery. Ideas such as that of a 
pergola, may be imported from many countries as freely and as boldly 
as plants themselves. Unless one is hampered by a cast-iron plan in 
advance, one need not fear that this or that result will be incongruous or 
out of harmony. But it is sin against nature and against art alike to 
attempt the impossible or to persist in trying to grow that which will 
not thrive, but will be at best poor, stunted and insignificant. The 
capacities of a place must be considered thoughtfully, else will the result 
be certain failure. To take a familiar example, you must not hope to 
look upon the tasseled luxuriance of a fuchsia hedge in an inland 
garden, or to grow fine roses within reach of the salt wind from the 
western sea. In a word, think little of the plant and think much of the 
plants; encourage those which thrive best in that tract of ground which 
happens to be at your disposal; never try to ‘‘drive away nature with a 
fork,’’ for she will be forever invading you afresh. Rather be on the 
watch for every thing she gives you, and she is prodigal of suggestion; be 
guided by her, and guide her gently. Thus shall success be attained. 
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THE PERGOLA WALK 


and rosemary, for remembrance, in great bushes; iris pumila, in many 
colors, gladdens the eye in the early part of the year; downcast frittilla- 
ries, hepaticas, asphodels, yellow and gray; tulips, white and yellow; 
roses, full of fragrant grace, and gorgeous peonies show their beauty in 
due season. Not only are the vines which clothe the walls of great 
age, not only are jasmine, white and yellow, and wistaria, trailing its 
purple clusters, present in thriving splendor, but the trees of gueldre 
roses are themselves pressed into service as creepers, and the effect is 
both novel and pleasing. 

The visitor to Tangley Manor is almost bewildered by the variety of 
beautiful scenes that meet his eye. He has admired the Court Garden; 
let us take him also into the little garden, girt about with yew hedges on 
every side, in which some of Mr. Flower’s most cherished plants are 
tended. Inside that protecting bulwark tall lilies and irises, the best of 
the larkspurs, some of them of the tenderest blue conceivable, and 
Japanese anemones find a sanctuary and thrive amazingly. Then come 
again to the back of the house. Cross the moat and walk upon the broad 
terrace, one hundred and fifty yards long, that borders the lawn. That 
terrace ends in a pergola, happiest of importations from the sunny 
South, covered with vines. Remember, as you note the yew hedge part- 
ing the lawn from the meadows, that although it stands ten feet high 
now, it is the result of trees which were but eighteen inches high when 
they were planted in the winter of 1884, only fourteen years ago after 
all. Through the pergola you reach the orchard, standing on the south- 
western side of the grounds and hard by Wonersh Common. It is but 
ten years old, and it is a thing of beauty, particularly in the fresh spring- 
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time before ‘‘the cuckoo’s parting ery: ‘The bloom has gone, and with 
the bloom gol.’ Valuable indeed is the lesson here given of what may 
be done in an orchard, for the lower branches of the trees are pruned so 
as to permit free growth of vegetation below, and the ground is carpeted 
with Alpine strawberries, a mass of white bloom, and with the rich yel- 
low of buttercups. Think of it, and of the glory of tender pink fruit 
blossom above. Can anything more beautiful be conceived? Yet it is 
the kind of beauty which is within the reach of most of us. 

In nothing has Mr. Flower been more triumphantly successful than 
in his treatment of the ancient moat, not merely as a thing of beauty in 
itself, but as a source of new beauties elsewhere. Fourteen years ago 
the moat, almost filled up with rubbish, was a waterless eyesore, and the 
water from the pond above was wasted; now the moat is full and its 
surplus waters are turned to the greatest advantage. Come to the north- 
east end of the terrace, and you shall visit the bog garden, one of the 
most beautiful and successful of its kind in England. In the soil, a 
mixture of the local earth with finely chopped peat, there is nothing 
mysterious or unattainable. But the position is admirably chosen, and 
it has not been less cunningly used. For the bog garden is a few feet 
lower than the level of the moat, so that it can be flooded at will. Yet 
it is well drained, so that the water is never stagnant, and the manner in 
which the water is introduced is artistic in the extreme. It does not 
enter in a mere rude stream, but concealed through a great mass of wild 
geranium. That is why the beautiful eypripedium spectabile and others 
of its kind, orchids of many varieties, spirea venusta and palmata, 
rose-colored and deep crimson day lilies, fulvous and yellow, wood lilies 
and Canadian lilies, yellow musk and white ranunculus, fair maids of 
France, calthas of deepest and most brilliant yellow, golden iris, Christ- 
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mas roses and a score of things beside, flourish in extraordinary luxuri- 
ance. In natural’sequence and immediately below comes the heath gar- 
den, where, very properly, crocuses for early spring and lilies of many 
kinds are included among the heath. That is the best way of growing 
lilies, and is recommended by that eminent authority, Mr. W. Robinson. 
One learns without surprise that Lilium giganteum has attained the 
height of ten feet; that longiflorum and auratum and many others have 
achieved wonders. Michaelmas daisies also make autumn gorgeous. 
Again, by natural sequence, we find ourselves among the azaleas, many 
kinds of mollis, oddly named, for it is not tender or delicate, and small 
mountain rhododendrons. 

One is loth to leave the bog garden, crowded with interesting plants; 
but another feature is hard by—the small lake, fringed with a variety 
of water-loving flowers. The yellow iris spreads into leafy masses, 
crowned with blossom, gunneras make imposing breaks of foliage, 
whilst typha, pampas, bamboo and other handsome plants appreciate 
the rich soil. In a quiet pool float some of Marliac’s fine hybrid water- 
lilies, and the yellow nympheas, with the American N. adolna, crowd 
over the clear surface of the larger lake. This is in truth a restful spot. 
Crossing the wooded hill on the right stands the ancient church of St. 
Martha, and the willows cast their shadows on the water. On higher 
ground runs the pergola walk, approached by borders of old-fashioned and 
fragrant flowers—pinks, sweet Williams, and Canterbury bells. It runs 
by the lake, and gives lovely glimpses of the old house across the moat. 

Sweet pictures arrest attention on every hand—here a border edged 
with white pinks, there a lavender hedge, four feet through, distilling 
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its fragrance in the air, while through the vegetable garden runs a 
broad border of perennials, which blossom in succession from spring 
until December. 

Here the ground rises, and one enters a rock garden, quiet in color 
at first, but then opening out; stone slabs make the path, with groups of 
Alpines and other plants on either side. It is not large, this rock gar- 
den, and there is no display of ‘‘stone’’; plants tell their tale, which the 
common ‘‘rockery’’ silences. A rock garden is not a mason’s yard; and 
on the high upland meadow thyme, gentianella and a thousand Alpine 
flowers are not found amongst big bowlders, but cover the earth with 
rich carpets of blossom. This rock garden at Tangley has a central 
winding, narrow path, colonies of flowers velouring the sides. Standing 
at the top, the view is sweet to look upon, masses of color in the fore- 
ground carrying the eye to the old timber house within the court. 

Take Tangley Manor for all in all, it is one of the most beautiful 
pleasaunces in England, a true work of natural art, made on no cut-and- 
dried plan, and of infinite charm and variety. It is not given to all to 
have such a place, for after all Surrey is Surrey; but all men may learn 
from it, and many men may imitate some of Mr. Flower’s designs to 
advantage. 








NEWCOMB POTTERY 
TO has been of late a noteworthy change in the estimation in 


which art and artistic matters are held. The standard of taste 

has advanced, and the art producers have risen to meet the new 
demands. Or perhaps it would 
be more exact to say that the 
teachings of the artists have 
secured a fitter appreciation of 
their work. Be that as it may, 
society at large is the gainer, in 
that beauty is becoming a more 
familiar friend. 

Nowhere is the gain more ap- 
parent than in the field of what 
we term, in a somewhat too ex- 
planatory way, the applied arts. 
The expression itself is less in 
vogue than it was, and it has be- 
come apparent that art is the same 
whether expressed in a picture, in 
architecture, or in a piece of pot- 
tery. It is no more applied in 
the one case than in others. Bet- 
ter and more widely diffused in- 
struction and a less provincial 
acquaintance with the world’s 
studios and markets are bearing 
fruit. In nearly all American 
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manufactures in which taste per- 
forms a part, it is possible to 
find individuals and companies 
conducting their work in a spirit 
that demands first of all that re- 
sults shall be honest and beautiful. 
To those who ean review the past 
twenty or more years, there is 
great satisfaction in the conclu- 
sions drawn from such a retro- 
spect. 

In the manufacture of pottery, 
oftener perhaps than in other 
crafts, one meets with this ren- 
ascent spirit; possibly because 
its subtle chemistry offers an op- 
portunity to the scientist as well 
as to the artist. It is a fascina- 
ting and absorbing art, claiming 
the utmost devotion, but lavishly 
rewarding the man who can dis- 
cover its secrets. 

The examples of ceramic art 
that are here reproduced are from 
the Newcomb pottery. They pos- 
sess great interest, both because 
of their artistic merit and the un- 
usual conditions that gave rise to 
their manufacture. 
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The Newcomb pottery is an outgrowth of the art department of the 
Newcomb College of New Orleans, La., and had its origin in the desire 
of the college to assist in broadening the opportunities for the employ- 
ment of trained designers. The character of the work has been 
determined, therefore, by the teaching of the art school. Individu- 
ality has been a cherished aim in the undertaking, the promoters well 
understanding that any art which is to have enduring value must in the 
greatest possible measure express locality and character—that local 
habitat, the climatic conditions of which bring forth a special flora and 
incline men’s minds to differ in some subtle way from those of other 
zones. The plant and insect life, the typical landscape formations of the 
Gulf States, therefore, furnish suggestions for the decoration of this 
ware, while native clays are employed in its construction. 

These clays, many of which are here used for the first time in pottery 
manufacture, have shown in some combinations remarkably good quali- 
ties, so — in this respect at least the character of the work leaves 
nothing to be desired. The style of decoration is in large part under- 
glaze painting, with occasional modeling. Many colors are employed, 
but perhaps that most commonly used is a sort of bluish green, resem- 
bling the color of the cactus plant. Scarcely less interesting are those 
specimens upon which the decoration is wrought out by fire—quaint, 
accidental blendings of color, wayward, fanciful markings that are 
painted in the incandescent heart of the kiln. 
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HE problem of a proper home, with real comfort and more or less 
elegance, in an apartment, is not yet solved, at least here in Chicago. 

Great strides have been made recently; larger rooms, better 

light, better woodwork and more closets, have been secured because of 
the improvement in taste combined with a wiser distribution of money. 

The pretentious stained glass is abandoned, the scroll-saw carving is 
no longer a torment to the cultivated, and yet the really livable apart- 
ment is a thing of the future. One great disadvantage connected with 
this mode of living is the neglect to provide any balcony or means of 
getting into the open air, either for the unfortunate who must stay in 
town through the hot weather, or for the many occasions when bedding 
or rugs must be aired. The good housewife rebels against all this 
shut-in dust and dirt. Never to our knowledge have we heard sung the 
praises of the apartment, but we hear often of its disadvantages, whereas 
there are not a few good points connected with this kind of living. Ina 
public-spirited way the city gains much, having large buildings rather 
than many small and poorly-built ones, and with this argument we plead 
the greatest advantage for the private person also. It is for each man to 
have a home, but not for every one to own a mansion. How much better 
to possess a suite of rooms in a well-built and well-appointed building 
than the same number in a rickety, cheap little house, which, with the 
expense of heating and repairs, the care, and danger from theft and 
fire, tends to make life so thoroughly second-rate; on the contrary, an 
apartment, even as we know it here in Chicago, seems to us infinitely 
more attractive. When once inside why should not our corner be our 
castle, and why should we not feel settled enough to make our home as 
beautiful, quite, as in a separate house? 

The privacy is even greater than in a single building, and one may 
leave town at an hour’s notice without any preparation as regards pro- 
tection of property other than turning the key of the outside door. 

With this plea for the better apartment, we offer some illustrations 
of one, quite an ordinary one, in a large building, not among the newest, 
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and having many of 
the faults thought 
to be a part of this 
fashion of living. 
We enter a dark 
hall or entry, which 
happily soon broad- 
ens out into quite a 
square space; this 
has been made much 
of, and holds a couch 
with three or four 
large pillows placed 
stiffly against the 
wall—not a mass of 
heterogeneous cush- 
ions suitable only for 
a lounging room. 
Over the couch hang 
two family portraits, 
and opposite the wide door leads into the dining-room, giving light 
and a pretty vista. At the end of this couch is a window, opening 
on an air-shaft, and before it a small, black Turkish table, upon which 
stands a large wooden basket of gold and scarlet lacquer. On the 
right of the dining-room door are a carved chair and a large double- 
shelved table, covered with Empire red velour. Upon the table stand 
a lamp of crystal, with pale yellow shade, and a large Kaga 
bowl; and one or two small pictures hang over it. Another chair 
like the one spoken of and an umbrella-stand of blue and white help 
to make a pleasant waiting place, and promise well for color and 
arrangement beyond. From this square space a long and rather narrow 
hall leads past the 
kitchen and _bath- 
room; then we find 
an open door into 
the library, which 
is a little place of 
some twelve by four- 
teen feet, and with- 
out windows or any 
attraction whatever 
—four square walls 
simply. But this per- 
haps is the most at- 
tractive room of all 
the suite; books al- 
most cover three 
sides of the walls; 
they are in boxes of 
oak, stained black, 
placed one above 
the other, some six 
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feet high; and being but 
six or seven inches 
deep, they do not take 
off the space of the room 
as the ordinary book- 
cases would do. The 
books are gay and rich, 
and make good color 
against the dark-green 
striped paper back- 
ground. A couch and 
a deep arm-chair of 
green velour and brass 
nails are here, and two 
mahogany - colored 
wicker chairs with green 
cushions, and one old 
style mahogany chair 
with cushion of yellow 
brocade. Two tables, 
each with lamps and 
chairs well placed for 
reading, finish this lit- 
tle study. The walls 
above the couch are 
well covered with large 
sized Braun prints of 
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END OF THE DINING-ROOM 


Botticelli’s Primavera, 
Holy Families and 
Madonnas, and on the 
other side are hung 
Holyer’s _ black-and- 
white copies of George 
F. Watts’s pictures. 
These give character, 
and the gilt frames 
touch up the sober 
walls delightfully. Off 
this green room is the 
small drawing-room, 
all in gobelin blue— 
plain blue walls, paper 
of large, leafy design in 
two shades of blue cov- 
ering the ceiling down 
to the picture molding. 
The furniture is up- 
holstered in plain blue 
velour. Water colors 
in flat gilt frames, 
with a large brass 


Florentine altar - lamp 
hung from the center 
of the ceiling, and old 
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lingering alive, which is about all they do when once the conditions that 
begot and nourished them have passed away. It may be said that the 
revival of an old craft (does not the very word ‘‘revival’’ imply impossibil- 
ity?) must have at least a favorable influence upon modern manufacture, 
reminding the machine printer of the old traditions and urging him to 
do things which but for this would never have occurred to him; it keeps 
alive an ideal, without which art cannot so much as exist. But what if 
this ideal be not possible of realization? And what if there be another 
which is? And what if in seeking the impossible we lose what is well 
within our reach? The artists and others who are perpetually hankering 
after the old ways do not know, what every color printer knows, that 
machine printing is quite a different thing from block printing, and that 
it implies very different design, and especially quite other schemes of 
color. They are consequently as misguided in their demands as the 
mere printer in what he does. The artist, seeing that the machine can- 
not satisfactorily do what the block easily does, arrives at the immature 
conclusion that machine printing is of no artistic account. The practical 
printer, lacking as a rule any very just artistic sense or principle, is 
misled by the ignorant demand of the half-informed (whom he gives 
credit for knowing more than they do) for effects familiar to them in 
hand printing. Thus he does not pursue the line of effort demanded by 
the machine—the line of least resistance—which, but for a false ideal, 
he would have discovered for himself. 

And what is true with regard to printing is equally true of dyeing. 
Dyeing in vegetable colors is one thing; dyeing in chemical colors is 
another. ‘‘Yes,’’ says the artist (always only half-informed), ‘‘and a 
vile one; it gives us magenta and all manner of hideous crudities got 
out of coal tar—cursed be Perkin!’’ Yet there would be nothing easier 
to an expert dyer than to confound this ultra-artistic person, and to 
put before him fabrics chemically dyed, which, being beautiful, he would 
unhesitatingly pronounce to be the product of vegetable dyes. Why 
does he not, then? He does. But the artist, persuaded that whatever is 
chemically produced must be hideous, assumes that whatever is good 
is vegetable, and goes on complacently vituperating the chemist and all 
his works. 

What are the facts with regard to vegetable and chemical dyes? 

The old vegetable dyestuffs still in use are the survival of the fittest. 
The newest of them has been long enough in use to be thoroughly well 
understood. There is nothing more to learn concerning them. Dyers 
know quite certainly what vegetable dyes they can depend on and how far 
they can depend upon them. In their case it is no longer a matter of 
experiment. Time has proved what is good, and how to use it. It 
results that you have only to follow on traditional lines in order to get 
satisfactory results—satisfactory, that is to say, so long as you are con- 
tent with variations on the old harmonies—for by the use, for example, 
of indigo, madder and Persian berry (to mention only the most useful 
blue, red, and yellow, which we owe to vegetation) we get only combina- 
tions of color inevitably recalling the color schemes of the men who first 
brought vegetable dyeing to perfection. The color scheme, for example, 
of a cotton printer of the commanding personality of William Morris— 
for all the originality of his design—was not so much his as the inevit- 
able result of working with the limited palette he allowed himself. He 
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was artist enough to know that having adopted certain dyestuffs, his 
only course was to do what they could do, no matter if that had already 
been done from time immemorial. Again, the old English imitation of 
Indian chintz patterns was no doubt a fashion; but it was one which 
printers the more readily followed and fostered, we may be sure, because 
by so doing they avoided the difficulty and danger of exploring untried 
paths in craftsmanship. That is what the machine printer who employs 
chemical dyes is bound constantly to do. If he fail, as he has very often 
done, small blame to him. We do not take account enough of the 
obstacles he has to encounter. Instead of dealing with a few well-tried 
substances according to |-known traditions, he has to manage a mul- 
titude of new ones, tin vay which he must find out for himself; a 
multitude increased every day by some newcomer whose claims he dare 
not ignore, for it may be the king of colors in disguise. And any one 
of these may quarrel with the rest, and bring about; disaster. If artists 
only knew, they would have a good word for the courage of the men who 
are really of their time, and who, fail as they may along the road, are 
leading us to what must be the industry and the art of the next gen- 
eration, if not of our own, let artists stand as they may in the way of it 
lamenting idly the days that are no more. Art did very well without 
science so long as science did not exist for the artist. But this is the day 
of science, and we can no longer escape its influence. It is mere fool- 
ishness to persist nowadays in rule of thumb when measurement has 
simplified things. The cooking is perfect not because the cook meas- 
ures by pinches instead of by drams, but because he is an artist; and if 
we really are the artists we imagine ourselves to be, we need not be so 
desperately afraid of science. A strong man should be able to make use 
of it. Of course science and art are not kindred spirits. Their tempo- 
rary union at South Kensington is to end apparently in divorce. The 
precision of the scientist is antipathetie to the artist, in whose method 
there must be room for free action; but we dote too fondly on the charms 
of accident. Nothing is more delightful than a happy fluke—except a 
triumph of design. Accident may be the best artist of us all; but is 
that much to our credit? We have reason to be proud only of what we 
meant to do, and the man who is going to be master of his materials, 
and not let chance master him, must begin by knowing, which.is just 
what so many enthusiastic people do not take the trouble to do. It is 
very commonly said (in quite good faith, no doubt) that vegetable dyes 
and vegetable dyes alone will stand. But that is a statement which will 
not stand. The greater part of the vegetable products which have been 
at various times employed have gone out of use, because they were 
unstable. The few that have survived are the fittest, and they are fairly 
lasting; but the truth is, all dyes fade. Or, if there are any which do 
not, they are the artificial ones; some of these, at all events, are fast 
enough for all practical purposes. The advantage of the old dyes, and 
it is a great one, is that they fade only to paler and browner tints; they 
mellow to the quiet shades which make old tapestry the most harmoni- 
ous wall decoration as yet devised. 

With regard, on the other hand, to a new chemical compound, there 
is no knowing what it may do under the action of light; it may turn, 
and often it does, to something quite abhorrent. This is no argument 
against experiment, but in favor of more and more experiment; and 
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artists aiding them (for chemists do not seem to see color as we do), the 
men of science may be trusted probably to get over this difficulty. The 
real mischief with regard to color is that fashion will always insist 
upon new colors, and does not allow dyers and printers time to acquire 
perfect control over what they have. We can only hope that out of the 
rage for experiment in this way incited good may come eventually. All 
that can justly be laid to the discredit of modern science is that it 
makes possible the production of outrageously crude colors, vainly 
aimed at, perhaps, by some of the earlier craftsmen, whose taste was 
not so invariably perfect as their enthusiastic advocates pretend. 

Now with regard to the process of printing. There are obvious 
advantages in block printing. It is not merely that the edge of a line 
cut on wood is softer than of one cut in metal; the hardness of the metal 
line is very much a matter of engraving, the result of a mistaken idea 
as to the value of sharpness on the part of the engraver, or of his 
employer, or of the public who are his patrons. The copper admits 
really of a gradation of tint in the outline itself not possible to be re- 
ceived in wood. If only the copper engraver could be brought to under- 
stand that a hard line is not the one thing worth having in engraving! 

What block work does allow is a freshness and a brightness of tint 
not easily to be preserved when roller after roller passes over the 
newly printed work. Theoretically the rollers are clean; and they are 
in effect wonderfully clean, but not perfectly so; there is color enough 
left on their smooth surface to print off on to the moist cloth and to soil 
any delicate tint over which it may pass; a roller, for example, which 
is charged with blue, passing over a moist, newly-printed pink would 
change it from rose, or salmon, to a cold purplish tint. If, therefore, 
you try by means of the roller to get the fresh effects of block printing, 
the machine will surely disappoint you. But, happily, pure, bright 
tints are not the only ones available in art; one may be a colorist and 
yet not have much occasion for them; what a reasonable man does is to 
design according to the process of work to be adopted. 

A practical advantage in the use of the machine is that once it is 
ready, it works true. There are faddists, no doubt, who find delight in 
faults of register (whereby alone sometimes they can be sure it is hand- 
work they are admiring); but to a sane man, and to a workman 
especially, joints which are meant to fit and don’t are neither more nor 
less than an offense. It seldom happens that block-printed patterns in 
which the design is continuous are not somewhere faulty at the joints. 
The designs most obviously suited to blocking are therefore those ‘‘pow- 
dered,’ or other disconnected patterns, in which no joints are in evi- 
dence. In roller printing, on the other hand, continuity of line is 
assured. The point is that in any case design should be adapted to pro- 
cess. And if you are printing by machine, and you want a pure bright 
tint, you have so to scheme your design that a dark roller, or one of 
contrasting color, does not immediately follow it in the printing. Again, 
for discharge or resist printing you must design accordingly. One can 
secure by dyeing a depth and richness of color quite impossible in surface 
printing. It is therefore a very great advantage to be able to dip the 
material which has been previously printed with a resisting substance, 
or which is afterward to be printed with a substance which will dis- 
charge it into the dye vat, and so get a white or other pale pattern on a 
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deep rich ground. But it is as well to anticipate some slight impurity 
in the discharge or resist, which is almost sure to occur, and will show 
itself obtrusively in the big broad surfaces which are so effective in some 
other kinds of printing. Hence the narrow lines and dots so familiar 
in discharged prints. It is not difficult to get patterns of that kind 
bright and clean; but have we not seen cretonne patterns not well suited 
to discharging, and consequently quite ‘‘rotten’’ in appearance, which 
have been vastly admired for their artistic quality? There is often a 
charm in the accidental. It may be so much better than we meant. 
Our mistakes teach us the best we know. By an imperfect discharge 
one arrives at effects compared to which perfectly clean work is harsh 
and staring. The art is in getting the results we aimed at, not in trust- 
ing to Providence that all will come out right. 

Inappropriateness of design is not always the fault of the artist, or 
even of the producer altogether. To the designer it is by no means a 
matter of indifference whether he is working, let us say, for calico or 
velvet; though, as it happens, a design made for the one is used for the 
other. It is quite true that a eretonne design does look richer in velvet 
than on cotton which has no pile; but the richer material allows, if it 
does not absolutely demand, broader and simpler forms; and something 
of the quality of velvet is lost when the pattern printed upon it is small 
and full of detail. On the other hand, a certain elaborateness of detail, 
if not necessary, is useful at least as a means of enriching the poor sur- 
face of common cotton. Do what he may, however, the artist is usually 
powerless in the hands of the producer, who is asked by customers who 
know no better for this cretonne pattern in velvet and that velvet pattern 
in eretonne; and as a man of business, his business is to supply the 
demand, even when it means to produce the harsh and shiny chintzes 
which there is now an ill-advised attempt to reintroduce into decoration. 

Much of the ill-doing of the cotton printer must be put down to the 
retailer. He does not know enough about it to tell his customers when 
their demands are unreasonable, but boldly undertakes to give them 
what they want. Were they made to understand that if they will have 
such and such colors it must be at the risk and, one may say the cer- 
tainty, of fugitiveness or worse, some among them at least would be 
content with what printing in dyes ean do, and cotton printing would be 
an altogether more satisfactory business than under existing cireum- 
stances it can well be. 

Great fortunes are perhaps most easily amassed by those who con- 
descend to trade upon the ignorance of the million; but there is a fair 
livelihood to be made (and it has been proved by the success of artists 
who have had the courage of their craft) by doing always what your 
artistic instinet tells you to be the right thing, and doing it with all your 
might. Anyway, it is only by doing so that you remain an artist in any 
true sense. To set your palette according to the taste of the crowd who 
think a color beautiful only when it is the fashion; to spend your life in 
caricaturing the designs of the Chinese, the Indians, or perhaps African 
savages, is to deaden whatever artistic sense there may be in you. Man 
must live! That is true; but an artist can live by his art, and after all 
it is not he who thrives pecuniarily by the degradation of his talent. To 
take the meanest view of it, it does not pay to sell your artistic soul 
to—commerce. Lewis F. Day 
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FIGURE 1. WILD APPLE TREES IN WINTER 


HOME GROUNDS 


HE house beautiful should have a suitable setting. No matter 
how beautiful it may be, if it springs from ground that 
is naked, that has no growth of trees or shrubs or flowers, it 
will have somewhat the effect of a room without furniture or of 

an unfinished building. It is essential that the surrounding ground be 
properly graded, and then, after the builder’s work is completed, 
the earth should be covered with something more than grass to give the 
home that appearance of repose, comfort, and restfulness which a home 
should have. The planting of a little shrubbery about the veranda, an 
angle, or the entrance will help to connect the building with its site. If 
the grounds are large enough for a tree, a graceful, living frame can be 
had for the picture of which the house will forma part. If there is 
room for a group of trees, these can be planted so as to form a suitable 
frame and help also to complete the picture. 

Unlike a painting, which appears substantially the same from differ- 
ent points of view, the perfect home, including the house and lawn, the 
trees, shrubs, vines, flowers, and the water view, or other attractive scene, 
should form a combination of pictures, changing with the position of the 
observer. In many cases the house will be seen first from the street. 
If it stands at a little distance from the sidewalk, it will have a certain 
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is so restful, and on the other 
hand a varied picturesque effect to 
interest and please those who 
make use of the public thorough- 
fare. 

In addition to the views. from 
outside, the views from various 
points within the grounds must 
be considered. These will be de- 
termined not only by the plant- 
ing within the grounds them- 
selves, but also by the neighbors’ 
houses with their surrounding 
grass and trees and by the distant 
views which one may have the 
good fortune to command. The 
veranda is a most important point 
of observation, and there, in addi- 
tion to pleasing the eye, it would 
be well to gratify the sense of 
smell. Sweet briars, lilacs, and 
the sweet clematis may be men- 
tioned as examples of plants ’ ; : 
which supply fragrance of which Figure 3. Larcues in WINTER 
it is a pleasure even to think. 

No picture in any room should be of more importance than the views 
from the windows, through which may be seen the various forms of 
plant life, with possibly a ravine, a distant range of hills, a river or 
broad expanse of water, and, more important than all, the sky, with its 
ever-varying light, its clouds, its sun, its moon, and its stars. 

In making a design for home grounds one should think not only of 
the effects from all the points of view, but of these effects as they will 
appear at other times and seasons. One should think of the early 
spring, when the buds begin to swell, of the change a little later, when 
the many-hued young leaves appear, of the additional interest due to the 
appearance of the various flowers, of the attractiveness of the fully devel- 
oped foliage of summer, the tints it assumes in autumn, the beautiful 
shapes and colors of the various fruits that may be produced, and of the 
snow scenes that come a little later and are certainly not the least attract- 
ive of the year. Not only does each day make a change in the home 
pictures, but each hour of the day. I know a man who takes especial 
delight in the morning views, and another who walks about his grounds 
at night till nine or ten o’clock to see the outlines of the trees against 
the sky. 

Again, the added growth of each year should be considered. Prob- 
ably all of us have seen young trees planted apparently much too far 
apart, and to our surprise we have seen them crowding each other in a 
few years and shutting out the scenery and the refreshing breeze. Still 
other things to be considered are the care and expense in connection with 
the home grounds. The grounds should give pleasure to the owner, his 
family and friends, and at the same time they should not be burden- 
some. They should correspond with the house, and both should corre- 
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of a dark, dull greenish gray that seems almost like an intensifying of 
the room’s atmosphere; the whole making a charming portiére. 

There is the necessary abundance of lamps and candelabra that must 
never be neglected in the would-be cheerful home; together with various 
less useful articles of vertu. Among the latter is a tall, dark green 
vase of Greek form, though evidently of domestic manufacture, as there 
is no stamp upon the bottom, a fact which would forfeit the interest 
of the vulgar. Its owner bought it from a stock where there had 
been no duplicate and the shopkeeper, in disgust at its hanging fire 
for some unaccountable reason, had marked it down to $1.50. Filled 
with a mass of Jacqueminot roses it is as exquisite a bit of color as one 
could find anywhere. It is also a perfect receptacle for the flowers of 
all seasons, with their different kinds of beauty,—branches of apple- 
blossoms, white lilacs, laurel, azaleas, Michaelmas daisies, chrysanthe- 
mums, and during the winter, holly. This cheap vase is replacing an 
expensive Limoges affair that was altogether inharmonious in the room 
and was banished long ago to hide in disgrace its costly face. Another 
pretty bit, useful for a few stems of some choice blossom, is a delicate 
pot-bellied, white Venetian glass caraffe, with graceful handles, that may 
be bought at an antique shop for $2.50. Still another effective orna- 
ment is pitcher-like in shape, and is fashioned of thin glass that is amber 
with a tinge of dull red; this is set in unburnished pewter. 

As the room, from its exposure, is not over sunny, a good deal of 
fine glass, some touches of gilt and a little highly polished copper have 
been resorted to, to lend the touches of brilliancy necessary to overcome 
the somber effect. 

Another room, where still less expense and time have been called 
into requisition, holds some hints for the many who want the simpler 
sort of arrangements. This has dark red matting upon the floor, and 
several black fur rugs. The one real feature of the room is a beautiful 
old piano, with keys and inlaying of mother-of-pearl. The side walls 
are covered with an unobtrusively figured paper of rather Oriental 
appearance, which, as there are not many pictures in the room, lends 
its part in furnishing. Between two front windows a low shelf consist- 
ing of a heavy slab of dark wood is fastened. A breadth of dark red 
felting runs back of this up the wall, filling in the space effectively and 
making an excellent background for bric-d-brac. Here are usually 
lights; maybe a French lamp, and a candle in a tall gilt candlestick, 
flanked by an artistic photograph in a dark green frame embellished with 
gold relief, a glass decanter, minus the stopper, holding a few stems of 
white hyacinths or carnations, and a round, white glass vase, slim and 
high, slightly enameled with gilt, bought for fifty cents, but quite 
charming when appropriately filled. A broad, short mirror, framed in 
a green Flemish-finished frame, is hung a little above the shelf. 
Another inexpensive but attractive thing, usually stationed in a some- 
what dusky corner, is a glass rose-bowl. This has a simple design of 
rather large diamonds, easily kept sparkling, and is most beautiful 
when filled with a spreading mass of simple flowers, as hyacinths, deli- 
cately colored tulips or daffodils during the late winter and the spring, 
and in the summer and fal] months with the exquisite delicacy of wild 
carrot, with field daisies, golden-rod or wild asters. 

Some thought as to the flowers that are really decorative, and not 
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ntial as any other attention in beautifying 
very other direction, the rare is not always 
n purpose. 

room we have been considering is a small 
cent of an antique teapot. This is of blue 
fe as a receptacle for mayonnaise dressing. 
‘ken and by a happy chance, on one occasion, 
roses in it. The result was so picturesque 
place of honor in the drawing-room, which 
n take in all that is pretty of its kind, if 
er for the general scheme. 

n it does not degenerate into what artists 
n attractive element in any room that is not 
pitcher-pot may fill this office to perfection 
| deep pink roses, when they dry without 
subdued color. Sometimes it is done by 
rown face downward on a divan. Again 
as a spray dropped from it upon the floor 
lone only some petals that are scattered. 

ist be very sparingly indulged in, for it is an 
lerable in its seeming genuineness. Any 
away with stiffness, and may be effective if 
vhere a room is constantly in use it looks 
f, and elsewhere it certainly needs judicious 
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IN THE HOME 


intelligent schemes for the lighting of houses 


eriously considered—eesthetic schemes, that 
affording enough light to see and be seen 
y put out the eyes of beholder and beheld, 


the earliest flush of youth of every trace of 
of setting all the decorations and furnishings 


ion has set in; and very lately lighting as a 
For, even yet, villainous lighting 
n, all over this country. 
\ination of the dip candle and the smelling, 
gas was hailed as the harbinger of joy 
believe. The houses of the moderately well- 
7m dismal caves at night to gay scenes of 
see that there was a double amount of care 
urtains, since a friendly dinginess no longer 


ult was, no doubt, healthful in cleaning out 
poke-holes of litter in some 


bad housekeepers’ domains. Candles had 
explosive. This era of glare lasted a long 
in many districts. To ‘‘turn on’’ a lot of 
revelry is yet the tradition in the houses 
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So we return, when candle and gas and the incandescent light have 
made their arguments, to the blessed oil-lamp. The lamp that servants 
would joyfully see abolished forever, because it has to be cleaned thor- 
oughly every day, and tells its own story in the evening, if it isn’t; the 
lamp that can be placed wherever utility or beauty, or both combined— 
for utility is beauty—asks for it; the lamp that is an object of pleasure in 
itself, and an ornament al- 
ways; the lamp that may be Ff 
an expense at first, but gives } 
joy enough to pay all the 
damages in the first two 
days; the lamp that does 
away with the odious old gas- 
fixture, repository for dust 
and soot, and roosting place 
for flies all summer; ugly 
breaker-up of the atmospheric 
space, so restful to the eye—. 
the loathsome, garish, horri- 
ble ‘‘chandelier!”’ 

Then there is such a vari- 
ety in lamps! The very 
choosing of one is a liberal 
education in form—in what 
to avoid as well as what to 
select. There are iron lamps 
in black, perhaps the most 
artistic for a limited purse. 
There are all sorts of china 
lamps, most of them, in an 
average shop, pretty bad; so 
be careful. Vases made into 
lamps, if you are sure of the 
value and grace of the shape 
and design, are excellent; any 
lamp maker or seller will do 
them for you. If there is 
electric lighting in the house, 
that can be put into the 
lamps; but until that tell-tale 
corded wire is done away CENTER TABLE LIGHT. GREEN BRONZE 
with, that system has its GLOBES OF FAVRILE GLASS 
drawbacks, and many people 
dislike the glare to read by. 

However, the large ornamental lamps are seldom used for reading. 

The lamp in the dining-room does not absolutely do away with the 
obnoxious ‘‘top-light,’’ so fatal to looks and to eye-sight. For there are 
hanging lamps, which good hostesses dangle in mid-air, as the gaslight 
used to dangle, thinking thus to throw a strong light on the glass and 
china. This system of illuminating is probably the worst known. Sen- 
sitive ladies writhe under it, and there are such, who, having been 
caught once or twice, carefully avoid dining where the lights are so 
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wofully misplaced. A _ badly-lighted 
dining-room is as provocative of 
misery as a bad dinner; and is quite 
as great a breach of hospitality. It 
is really far less excusable, for the 
dinner may be an accident, whereas 
the system of lighting is deliberate. 
Dinner tables should be lighted by 
shaded candles always. 

It may be thought a shade too 
esthetic, at the expense of the utility, 
which has been conceded to be art, to 
carp at the string attached to electric 
lamps, when they save atleast one serv- 
ant’s whole morning{in lamp-lit houses, 
and are very generally superseding 
oil-fed lights. In Paris, where, by 
the by, the ‘‘modérateur’’ has only 
recently been supplanted, and still 
merely here and there, by our duplex 
system, electricity is going into many 
lamps. And, as is well known by 
those who have studied the subject, 
the French, in making their vases into 
lamps, retain the exquisite bronze 
‘‘doré’’ and ‘‘ciselé’’ mountings that 
mark the Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize vases. These vases, priceless in 
themselves, lose much of their beauty 
when the ordinary American lamp- 
maker puts on his cheap, non-fitting 
top of common metal. Some women 
known to the writer have spent hours 
at a time expounding the merits and 
almost the process of matching the 
Louis Quinze and Seize “montures’’ 
to china dealers. An imitation has been 
achieved in one or two cases, which 
is tolerably good, although it does 
not follow the curves of the originals. 

Tiffany’s lamps are celebrated in 
this country, and there are fine ex- 
amples of them in Chicago. One of 
green bronze is fashioned in the form 
of a lotus-flower, and the glass lamps 
are the best known of this maker’s. 
A few examples of these exquisite 

METAL CANDLESTICK lamps—in ‘‘Favrile’’ glass—are given 
in this article. 

In America we have not even yet gone into the meanings and the 

strict uses of lamps. French lamps, to show how they feel about them 

over there, do not wear their shades by day at all. Globes supply their 
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places—the fatigue uniform 
of the lamp when off duty. 
One never sees a lamp-shade 
in Paris, nor anywhere in 
France for that matter, in the 
daytime. English lamps, to 
go farther, do not appear at 
all in the hours when their 
services are not required. 
Candles and lamps are 
brought in, as they are 
wanted; and kept in retire- 
ment somewhere until that 
time. One may argue the 
impracticability of such 
housekeeping in any but 
roomy mansions, where the 
lamps can be accommodated 
with an apartment, but it is 
always managed somehow in 
English establishments, 
however unpretending. 
“The question of the shades 
alone is worse,’’ says a 
housekeeper sadly. ‘‘I could 
more easily find a place for 
lamps all day, than for a lot 
of those bulky shades that 
take up, unsupported, such a 
lot of room. I wonder 
what on earth they do with 
them in France.”’ 

They have a regular place 
built for them, of course. 
In every country but this 
they make provision for 
domestic necessities. In 
India all the English houses 
have regular lamp-rooms; 
and a servant—there labor 
is cheap, of course—to look 
after them. 

Cocoanut and castor oils 
are the burning fluids in use 
in India, generally speaking. 
Cocoanut is the dearer and 
the better; but it congeals 
with the thermometer at = 
forty—at least it thickens. 
Our kerosene is largely 
used by the enlightened, grown practical, as after the habit of Ori- 
entals. In many a palace of the East one sees a monstrous chan- 
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delier of glass or bronze suspended from 
the ceiling, and copied from European 
models, while Anglo-Indians hang broad 
bands of crimson silk, to which are at- 
tached lovely opaque globes, enclosing 
the soft luster emitted by cocoanut-oil, 
in their drawing-rooms. 

There seems to be no excuse, really, 
for bad, and least of all for vulgar, 
lighting of houses any more. Any artistic 
piece of bric-i-brae ean be turned into a 
side-fixture for electric light; any vase 
may be converted into a standing light. 
For the hall a lantern-shape, if hanging, is 
dignified; a bronze or dark glaze if in 
china. In the drawing, sitting or living 
rooms, more florid patterns are proper, 
according to the character of the furnish- 
ing. But, above all things, let each lamp 
have a use and fill its particular destiny. 








TIFFANY FAVRILE GLAss I 


Take out the chandeliers; have 
only side lights for illuminating 
the wall spaces, for giving the 
general light of the room. The 
lamps will then do their part in 
decorating and in affording agree- 
able medium through which to see 
special things. Buta meaningless 
lamp stuck here and there, illum- 
inating nothing in particular, is 
not a desirable object Let the 
general lighting be done by incon- 
spicuous side-fixtures on the wall. 
The shading of lights is as im- 
portant a braneh of the question 
as the lighting itself. Shades for 
lamps, for candles, for side lights, 
electric, gas and oil, whenever 
and wherever found, occupy the 
thoughtful attention of all decorat- 
ors. Gas is now shaded in those LIBRARY LAMP OF TIFFANY FAVRILE 
houses from which it has not GLAss 
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been eliminated, exactly as } w 
other lights are in other 
houses. It argues a lack 
of knowledge of the re- ull 
quirements of modern liv- i ETT 
ing when a glare of light 
greets the eye of an enter- DAW 
ing guest. 
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age glare blinding civilized 
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ON THE RELATION OF DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE TO FURNITURE DESIGN 


E have been accustomed in the past to regard house building 
and house furnishing as two quite separate and unrelated 


arts; requiring each their specialists in design, who should 

be bidden to confine themselves to their particular spheres. 
The increasing departure from this idea, the growing demand for broader 
culture and versatility in the builder and craftsman, may be traced to a 
change in our conceptions of both these arts in relation to life and to 
each other. We are beginning to see that houses and furniture, no less 
than dress and manners, must become a part of that unspoken language 
by which we communicate our tastes and ideas; in short, that the expres- 
sion of personality is the thing to be aimed at in the common framework 
of our life. To build the perfect house we must first of all know what 
kind of people are likely to live in it, and what types of furniture they 
will gather around them. The latter will not then be bought to suit the 
house, regardless of the habits and characters of its occupants; but the 
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structure and its contents bear the harmonious impress of the dwell- 
ers within. This will b e easier as, in the future, persons of sim- 
ilar tastes will increasingly choose to live together, and the poet and the 
man of sentiment will not ‘ondemned to the perpetual society of the 
active sportsman, or the man of adventure and enterprise. Within these 
general demarcations the ill be ample seope for the expression of 
diverse temperaments and personalities under the same roof. The 
recluse may have his study e children their play-room, and the natur- 
alist his garden-bower. 1 musie chamber, for the piano’s sake, will 
be preferably on the ground floor. But a roomy and well-lighted attic 
will be a genuine paradis« r the scholar or artist, as well as for the 
little folks. To insure quietness for the former, his attie may be sepa- 
rated from that of the juveniles by a store-room, which will conveniently 
fill the center of the roof th a single skylight for sun and air. The 
rooms beneath will fall in ifferent types according to their purposes. 
The largest and airiest—the bedrooms and those intended for family 
gatherings—may be of irregular shape and arrangement, and give scope 
for original and even fanciful furnishing. In other words, a large room 
ean afford to have its fire; and windows in unlikely corners; but a 
small one—if it has to accommodate a bed out of the draught, and a 
table to stand in a good t without blocking up the window—must 
be so compact as to get all possible width and light, even if its shape 
be commonplace. The work-rooms, embracing libraries, studios and so 
forth, will be designed to receive furniture of a severer type than that per- 
taining to what may be called the ‘‘chamber of ease.’’? Apart from the 
advantages of working in a room set apart for serious pursuits, and not 
disturbed by meals, ther pleasure and benefit in going to a room of 
quite different aspect after working hours. It is obvious that apart- 
ments occupied in the morning should face east and the drawing-room 
west, and that the window the latter should be the most picturesque 
in the house. It should b built as to accommodate seats and lounges 
at a convenient height; its oad ledges starting flush with the inner wall 
and not projecting inward torture the backs of sitters on the window 
seats. Both window and fireplace must be designed with the recollection 
that they are the objects closest observation from day to day, and 
should be the centers of in stin every room. The windows should be 
beautiful in themselves without their hangings, and certainly without 
that noisy dust-trap, the Venetian blind. To seek to improve an ugly 
window by beautiful draj s is as if one should put on ornaments to 
conceal the bad cut of one’ othes. 

Provision for books may well come within the architectural scheme, 
and be facilitated by broad ledges and shelves in opportune places, since 
books are no longer the furniture of glass-fronted cabinets, but have 
become the tools of labor the companions of ease. Doors should not 
be placed at the extreme « f a wall, but should leave room for a vase 
or pedestal to stand in the corner beyond them. The walls and wood- 
work of imperfectly lighted rooms should be kept pale in color and 
slender in design, to as the due simplicity and daintiness of the 
furniture. The greater the space and light in the rooms intended for 
social intercourse, the more elaboration will be permissible in furniture 
design; but all ornament | be governed by considerations of com- 


fort and utility. The interior of the ‘‘house beautiful’’ should harbor no 
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furniture that is easily injured or upset. Nothing is more exasperating 
than to find one’s self in a room in which one dare not be comfortable for 
fear of disarranging the trimmings of the chairs. Not until all our fur- 
niture is so simplified that it can be constantly used, moved, romped 
over by children, and accidentally kicked without forfeit of time or tem- 
per—not till then shall we be able to banish from middle-class life the 
sepulchral ‘‘best room,’’ which is thrown open for ceremonious discom- 
fort on Sundays, and closed all the week for alterations and repairs. 

It is encouraging to find some of the best architects of to-day devot- 
ing themselves seriously to furniture design, while the craftsman, find- 
ing that his work really starts with the architecture that supplies his 
basis and background, is beginning to take this more earnestly into 
account. But the problem for most of us, failing the opportunity to 
build and design our own houses and furniture, is how to treat our com: 
monplace dwellings in something of the spirit indicated above. We 
shall encourage our designers, of course, to produce articles so simple in 
pattern and so honest in workmanship that they will not look wholly 
incongruous in any setting. But above all we shall set our faces 
against cheap machine-made imitations of old oak furniture. It is in the 
use of wood that the most glaring solecisms are usually perpetrated, for 
it is precisely here that we should find the most subtle and intimate 
relationship between the house and its furniture. The first essential for 
the designer to know—after the general form and character of the build- 
ing—is the nature and treatment of the woodwork within. He may then 
spare us the intolerable juxtaposition of mahogany with painted deal, or 
of polished walnut with carved oak. Both processes—the polish and the 
paint—are, of course, perfectly legitimate and beautiful of their kind, but 
nothing can justify the use of both together. 

Again, the textiles employed as furniture must be in harmony with 
the woodwork of the room. Massive polished wood and ornamental 
carving will bear heavier and richer draperies than plain, lightly-molded 
or painted wood. In a word, suitability of materials to their design and 
to each other should be the keynote of our furniture, and this is a lesson 
which the English housewife finds it hard to learn. The exclusion of 
women, until recent years, from all but the textile handicrafts, will 
doubtless account for many blunders in the choice and treatment of 
materials; but happily their adoption of the crafts of wood and metal is 
rapidly educating them in this direction. Together with this gain in 
knowledge and judgment there will come a wholesome revolt against 
unprofitable lumber of every kind, and a breakdown of some domestic 
sentiment which, however, may well be diverted to other lines. The 
barbaric wedding present, for instance, will not then be allowed to 
dominate the drawing-room. It will be felt that no persons are honored 
by the exhibition of relics discreditable to their taste, and that the truest 
sentiment will incline one to veil their esthetic vices from posterity’s view. 

Our aim, in short, is to restore the abiding elements of beauty to the 
whole scheme of house-construction and furniture, and by bringing all 
departments of the home into harmony with each other, to secure at last 
such unity of life as inspired the answer of the Greek philosopher to 
those who had sought him vainly in the temple and found him in the 
kitchen at some menial task: ‘‘Enter, O friends, the gods are here 
also.”’ E. W. 
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your workmen are liable to be seized and carried off bodily by some 
frenzied builder or decorator who is forfeiting contract money, or 
by some householder who has not a livable spot. This suggestion is 
modestly offered for what it is worth. 

Living is not cheap in these days, if you have dainty longings which 
nothing short of shad, spring lamb and early peas—also strawberries 
and other forced products —can gratify. Still, many substitutes may be 
found for these expensive luxuries that are not ruinous. The markets 
in Chicago offer a bewildering variety of game, salads, fruits and vege- 
tables that make it possible to present a varying bill of fare and small 
bill of expense for the table each day in the week if care and ingenuity 
are used. The newspapers have actually gone into the menu-suggestion 
business; and although some of the combinations they get up are any- 
thing but homogeneous, great ingenuity is shown by their department 
editors at times in giving hints for purveyors. 

The soundest advice, however, is go to market yourself; you can learn 
more in one hour in the inspection of the stock of the butcher and the 
grocer than the lazy conning of somebody’s ideas can afford. Nobody 
who has overcome a certain repugnance to early trips abroad and activity 
of mind before she has been in the habit of thinking at all will deny 
that the glow of satisfaction at discovering new kinds of food has com- 
pensated for the trouble taken. 

Appetite becomes fitful at about this time; ‘‘spring fever,’’ with its 
capricious dislikes, sets in, and great care should be taken to make the 
table light as well as tempting. Large quantity is as disgusting as poor 
quality these days. Relishes, like horse-radish, and indeed all sorts of 
condiments, are in demand, and an argument in their favor is the crav- 
ing for them. Things like sardines may be popularly supposed to be 
unhealthy, and may be really injurious; but they and caviare and 


anchovies make a grateful change in the spring to the everlasting joints 
and chops and oysters even, with which the table has been surfeited all 
winter. 


* * * * * 


China ought to be of a delicate texture and pattern to tempt the 
spring taste. Too much importance cannot be attached to such seeming 
trifles—in reality not trifles at all. Everybody who has been in one of 
those well-meaning but ignorant country housekeepers’ clutches knows 
how little tempting the finest rural products can be rendered by absolute 
indifference or inattention to the vehicles in which they are presented. 
A perfectly fresh egg in a lumbering stone-china receptacle, all jumbled 
up with the best butter ever churned, is an unappetizing mess; and how 
does new milk taste out of a thick tumbler to a person not in the most 
robust health? 

The housekeeper may need care herself, you say, and be terribly sick 
of the thought of ordering meals and seeing to careless servants and 
to the arranging of the table. True; but until her turn comes (if it ever 
does) to relinquish the care to another, she has no business to have her 
own little squeamishnesses, even for a moment. Like any other ‘‘man 
at the helm,’’ she must stay there unmoved until relief comes, and forget 
self and selfish needs. The beauty of such abnegation is seen, too, in 
the quick returns it brings. To know that the people one caters for are 
fond of home is to see one’s labors rewarded in the most gratifying and 
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do not for one minute in misguided confi- 
or one of those asbestos horrors can be con- 
en fire,’’ or be thought as ubstitute for one, 
Nothing spurious—no imitation of any- 

in the home to begin with. Think of the 
doctrine ineuleated, when the family elus- 
vhich only pretends to burn! ‘‘Can you 
y Warner, referring of course to the imita- 
lown before it? If you can’t poke it, it’s a 


ig logs, if you can, or small logs, or that 
imported variety for beauty and warmth— 
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one block of which will last an entire evening, and which breaks into 
fireworks and pictures, before which hardly anybody could retain enmity 
or rancor. American cannel does very well, however—that is, if you get 
the real cannel, and are not put upon with ‘‘slag.”’ 

Miss Edith Thomas must have sat before a wood fire, just as Lizzie 
Hexam did, when she used to gaze into ‘‘the hollow down by the flare,’’ 
and see things, and tell fortunes. Miss Thomas wrote: 


I see a city builded in the fire 
Entire; 

Walled with live embers, that none violate 
Its gates; 

None egress may obtain, nor any way therein 
May win; 

But watchmen, ready with the sword and lance, 
Advance. 

On every crumbling tower and parapet 
Are set 

Banners of goodly crimson and of white, 
Star-bright. 


Many other images she saw, too; like— 


‘‘Beds of amaranth waving to and fro, 
A-glow;” 


But this is already too much poetry for a practical housekeeper. 

The open fire does make heart and hand lighter, and solemnity is not 
absolutely essential to good management, as our Puritan ancestors 
thought. The fire is company and cheer and hospitality. If you are 
alone you are not so apt to be lonely as if your only friend present were 
a steam-radiator; if the room is full, and you feel pensive, you can 
indulge in the feeling without rudeness, whereas there is something 


about a room without a fireplace, or one in which the chimney is blocked 
up, that makes a great deal of polite chatter necessary. 

And yet, after all, it is impossible to eliminate humbug utterly from 
modern living, for in these parts and in these days it is imperative to 
have a background of some other kind of heat—steam or furnace; so 
that while one is enjoying the glow of a fire in the grate and fancying 
he is warmed by it, the housekeeper knows that he would freeze to death 
if there were not a reliable process of combustion going on in some other 
part of the domestic mechanism! 

It is later, when the real winter chill is out of the air, that the open 
fire fulfils its whole end of being. 

- . © » ** 


Sitting in the dining-room is a custom that is unknown in this coun- 
try, except in some few houses in which both drawing and dining-rooms 
are in one; but it is a cosy habit, and takes off the stiffness of a 
room that is adapted for only one vocation and looks offended if any 
innovation upsets it. Now, if you are sitting by an open fire all the 
morning, it stands to reason that you will miss it when you go to lunch- 
eon; if you are alone, you take so short a time at the meal that it seems 
hardly worth while to get a blaze going. So why not sit there, as they 
do in England? Then one fire does for both rooms, and it is more eco- 
nomical. 
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Let the business anc 
hour when they may be : 


if strangers were present 


hour of tea, or rather tl 

o’ clock variety, of cours 

this complete recess. It 

or working as to make it 
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There is certainly no t 
sary to those who cannot 
as this month. Given, 
friends to keep one fron 
and a home can be ke} 
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the frets of a day be what they may, have an 
completely dropped from the conversation as 
This is the best kind of relaxation. The 
hour after it—and by tea is meant the five- 
is the most delightful in the twenty-four for 

s a pity when people stay out so late visiting 


impracticable. 
cy. aL 


me in the whole year when a home is so neces- 


escape the March climate of the bleaker regions 
hen, four good walls, a grate or two, enough 
moping or getting selfish; and a decent income, 


happy and hallowed. The practical matters 
that ought to be the mind that has no out- 
rings us to the subject of the next chat about 
promised some time ago. That subject is the 


ing for women who have their living to earn 
and are obliged to be away 


all day. 
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unknown color in house decoration, and yet 
good reason for it. A drawing-room lately 


n a very unusual way, in which purple had a 


ls were hung with some beautiful Japanese 
d up after the World’s Fair. A cream satin 
f purple all around, and upon the center a 
hrysanthemum dotted all over, something as 


ive been. These pieces of brocade proved of 


just the right width to extend from base-board to picture-molding, and 


there was enough to cove! 


were hung atall. The w 


in the Japanese stuff and 
white next the pane. Th 


the entire walls of the room. No pictures 
dow curtains were dyed to match the purple 
heir brilliancy only slightly toned down by 
room has in it some admirable pieces of old 


mahogany, and a few examples of choice pottery. The lighting is from 


old brass lamps and candl 


—, ERHAPS nothing ex 
treated than the 
of warmth and e¢ 


been created for 
screen that seems a possib 


ticks. The effect is unusual. 


ept the lamp-shade has been more atrociously 
reen. Both so necessary and so suggestive 
er, it is a pity that some device has not 
better results. We have seen recently a fire 
step toward betterment. 
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It was simply a frame of cheap wood, about two inches wide by one 
thick, made into a square of some two and a half feet by three, sup- 
ported on two feet or standards, raising the frame four or five inches 
off the floor. This square was covered with crimson or green linen, 
coarse, stout stuff and of good color. Small brass-headed nails closely 
placed held the two edges together. On the outer side was fastened, 
near the top, a brass ornament in French design—a wreath or knot of 
ribbon, or something after this fashion. A great variety of ornamenta- 
tion might be used with the brass, which may be purchased in the larger 
and best hardware shops, but of course the very severity of the one 
described was its merit. Another screen was without the wreath, but 
had two rows of small brass beading 
all around it. They were extremely 
neat, and, made in richer stuff, 
would be quite elegant. The feet 
must be well painted, black or red 
or green, according to the room they 
are to be used in. A better finished 
frame in the same measurements, 
with a panel of leather paper on 
one side and Java printed cloth on 
the other would also be good. The 
paper should be first pasted on 
cheap cotton cloth and the Java 
print lined with it. Some of the 
woven tapestries, if carefully select- 
ed, look extremely well. The fold- 
ing screen, so desirable for warding 
off drafts, covering up the ugly 
heaters, or giving privacy to a 
needed corner, may be made of 
linen or leather paper quite in the 
same way as the screens described 
above, and is infinitely better than 
the bizarre effects and novelties 
offered to the seeker after the latest 
fashion in screens. One or two of 
these conveniences are necessary in 
every house, and with a_ small 
amount of exertion, they may be 
obtained with little cost. Beyond 
all things, have them firmly made 
and simply decorated, remembering 
the screen is made pre-eminently to 
hide and not to attract. 


“HE letters which have come 
‘| from several correspondents 
about the designs for furni- , 
ture which were printed in the Jan- | 
uary issue of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
suggest that some caution must be BookcasE BY MR. MACKINTOSH 
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us designs in furniture. The new furniture 
nd it is not much better to be bad in an entirely 
some of the well established ways. ‘To point 
bookcase by Mr. Mackintosh is printed here. 
a Scotch designer of considerable originality 
ce of furniture is as ugly as anything that 
us curving lines do not blend into a graceful 
Moorish areade which crowns the design is 


The presentation of the picture is justified by 


mbroidered curtain which hangs across the 
in embroidery designs is so rare nowadays 


nion abroad that an apartment is not a home, 
same individuality as a house. This is erro- 
int, and argues that he or she who makes the 
all powers of observation. There is not the 


vpartment should not be treated with the same 


»a rented house. 


vo apparent reasons why as a rule this is not 


pt in the more expensive houses an apartment 


nother that human nature is radically opposed 


he waters,’’ which holds good with a rented 
- once who lived in an apartment six years or 


rtable, barren and loveless house, simply, she 


1ys intending to move the next year, and she 
improvement on another’s property, or even 
ild swell the moving expense. Finally this 
nough to make a change, took a lease on the 
s cold and unattractive—of course it would be 
re; but the house spoke of the mistress—her 


ind narrow, and so it isalways. One may read 


the mistress in the home, as in the palm 
says: ‘‘The voice of communities and ages, 
od household shall exist,’ is vicious and leaves 
ched. It is better, ‘Give us your labor and 
And so it seems that it is neither wealth 
that begets the attractive home, but desire 
a desire to express one’s self toward the com- 
of civilization, this care for the home, and 


meaning the culmination of the moral sense. 
here or there, if one loves his home and his 


st comfortable, then as beautiful as may be. 
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DuBots, Pa, 
What are the best books for me to use in studying Colonial furniture? 
MRS. J. B. D. 


There are really very few books on Colonial furniture or interior furnishings except 
“Colonial Furniture,’ by Wallis, $12; ‘‘Chippendale Period,’’ by Warren Clouston, 
$8.50. A Mr. Polly of Boston publishes three sets of large half-tone photographs in 
portfolios as follows: ‘‘Colonial Furniture of New England,’’ two volumes, each $25; 
“Colonial Furniture of Maryland and Virginia,’’ $30. This latter is particularly rich 
and unusual. There is no text. 





SAVANNAH, Ga. 
Could you purchase for me a tapestry painting to go in my front parlor? 
MRS. J. K. 8S. 


A tapestry painting could be purchased for you if the size was given and some 
general notion of the subject and money to be spent were sent to us. While we do not 
wish to coerce our patrons, it oceurs to us that possibly the money which would be 
spent for the tapestry painting would better be put into a large Braun photograph 
appropriately framed. Or with a little added expense, a water color might be 
purchased, which would last a lifetime, and would have a merit not to be found in the 
tapestry mentioned. 





I will give THE House BEAUTIFUL a chance to suggest inexpensive furniture for a 
small fiat of three rooms—bedroom, dining-room and parlor. The amount available 
at the time will be one hundred dollars, and an additional fifty will be expended dur- 
ing the remainder of the year; this is for the furniture proper. Naturally, no unneces- 
sary pieces are wanted, but we wish to put as much artistic taste as possible in what we 
are going to buy. We have already the following pieces: two writing-desks, one with 
chair, two rockers, one revolving bookease and two very simple cases, all in light oak. 
The plain bookeases, one desk, and the writing-chair could be painted over in other 
colors. Please make suggestions as to color, material, and prices. We would prefer 
the parlor furniture dark. Specially desirable pieces are a corner sofa with a table in 
front of it; two comfortable easy-chairs or one easy-chair and one rocker, and a low 
couch for the bedroom. We would prefer to cover up with curtains the lower part of the 
windows and have a light drapery covering the very top; no side curtains if avoid- 
able. Presumably the back parlor will be used as a bedroom. The flat is not rented 
yet, but as most flats are alike this will probably not offer you any difficulty. Please 
answer, if possible, in the February number. If the flat proves artistically success- 
ful, I shall be glad to send you photographs of the rooms. A. W. 


Any answer to the above query must be more or less tentative, as time, place, and 
circumstances will change price and opportunity. Again, we must differ from our cor- 
respondent as regards the sameness of apartments. Quite as much as houses they 
offer differences, which, in order to give a practicable and ‘‘artistic’’ arrangement, 
must be known and carefully considered—far more so when a limited amount of 
money is proposed. With so small a sum as is offered, no good result may be 
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ail , selection and much original thought, as well as 

persevering energy t wing scheme, and with the prices named, it is to be 

understood that labor and re to be given freely. Some painting of furniture, 

rubbing down and staining rs, if done by home labor, will give margin for cur- 

tains, cushions, ete. The ] of furniture already in use would better be rubbed 

and stained at home, if e, as the stain will cost little and the labor much. 

A most admirable paper ent On the Use of Soft Woods,”’ by Mr. Alfred Granger, 

ay be found in the May i Volume III, 1898, of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. With 

reat in a be | and very unusual manner woodwork or furniture. 

nany inquiries we ar to give the following figures, which are, however, 

transposable—that is, an a1 may be found as an exceptional bargain, or a piece 

ul ‘cost variou es according to finish or to the man who makes it; 

one thing costing less, a1 re, but the average we believe is fair, and we are 
prepared to give address¢ be 

drawing-roo1 uld suggest tinting or rather coloring the walls a 

1, with ceiliz al shades lighter. The floor would better be stained 

witl to meet the rug. This latter may be bought for 

s by ten feet, in heavy ingrain known in the shops as 

a sort from ingrain cut into strips. A sofa made of oak, 

with ca t, turned legs and back, of strips of wood, two easy 

sh sofa witl its also, and one table with drawer, three feet six 

ity inches v o small chairs, which, with your bookease and desk, 

lh li m quite attractively. For this room the cost would 


$13.00 
16.00 
16.00 
7.00 
3.00 


$55.00 


earoom, lf 


the living-room, a green or old rose color on the 

stained or paint hogany, furniture likewise, one small rug or two, if 
in be afforded; the f may be ordered from a factory and painted here, 
insuring all the pi ne color: this we are promised by a firm in the city, 


lite possibly othe y be as obliging. The prices are: 


istead paint vith brass trimmings 
on mattress 
drawers 


2 Pillows 


$36.58 


The dining-room we | ose treating in a radical manner, but if well carried 
out it will be as pleasing as need be. The walls should be saffron color, or 
if preferred a pale but not wv yellow; the floor a strong, deep yellow, dulled a trifle 
in shade, and all the ‘furr painted a blue—almost a peacock blue. The colors 
must be made friendly, and while showing a strong contrast ought to be harmonious, 
the of each showing t er to an advantage. 

Very little money re1 and we must trust to much love and interest in the 
possessors for th« furthering ur scheme. 

A table with folding lé which when up forms a round table about four feet in 

neter, or a laundry t « feet by three, to which six inches on either side 

t be added, begins the ture. A sideboard, after the design shown on page 68 

August issue, Volume THE House BEAUTIFUL, will be very useful and will add 
quite an air to this little dit ill. Six chairs of the kitchen style, should be bought 
with much eare, as only 1 | then will a design lend itself happily to an artistic 
purpose. All these pieces to be well painted the peacock blue, and the chairs 
should have flat cushions ed with a sunny brown serge, tied on with brown 
ibbons to each upright of tl ir back. The cost of furniture unpainted will prob- 
ably | 
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: ; $ 3.50 
1 Sideboard _ 15.00 
6 Chairs, 50 ets. each 3.00 
Rug -- ae 10.00 


$31.50 

The whole cost would therefore be as follows: 
Living-room $55.00 
Bed-room 36.58 
Dining-room 31.50 


$123.08 

One hundred and twenty-three dollars and eight cents from one hundred and fifty 
dollars leaves twenty-six dollars and ninety-two cents, for muslin curtains, stains, and 
for mattress cushions covered with serge or cretonne that were intended for the sofa 
and the two easy chairs in the living-room. Itis not a large margin, we confess, but the 
best we are able to make, and we feel sure that the treatment of the three rooms will 
be attractive if carried out, and will verify the words of the late Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton: ‘‘Vulgarity, not poverty, is the worst enemy of art.”’ 





SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 

Will you kindly give me your ideas in regard to covering for some old mahogany? 
I have fallen heir to the old sofa, rocker and six straight chairs. 

The room in which they are is done at present in dark red paper, with a finish of 
black walnut woodwork. The carpet is red, old-fashioned, with white figures. If 
possible I should like to utilize it, either as drugget or as it is. Inthe appointments of 
the room I shall also rely on your good judgment, if you will kindly give me your ideas. 
The furniture in the room will be entirely in mahogany, as I have two tables, also two 
ottomans, and another rocker, which is upholstered at present in red leather. The 
room is at present only about fifteen by fifteen feet, but with a partition which is 
to be taken down, a little hall will add about six feet in length. 

c. G. 8. 


If it is desired to keep the red and white carpet, the tone of the room is set, as no 
other color with it would make an attractive contrast, we think. Have the floor 
finished to match woodwork, spending as much money as is expedient in producing a 
good finish. The carpet may be made into a square, preferably without border, and 
if required, held in place by large, flat-headed nails which fit into sockets pressed into 
the floor. The ‘‘dark red’’ paper may be retained, or replaced by a striped one of red 
and white, or two shades of red. There are also excellent papers in red and cream- 
white of an arabesque pattern. The ceiling may be a lighter shade of red, or of 
cream, according to the paper chosen. For the ‘‘old mahogany’’ a rich red in plain 
velour or a worsted damask in two shades is strongly advised. The rocker covered 
with leather would better be re-covered at the earliest convenient opportunity. Swiss 
curtains at the windows and gilt frames on the pictures ought to give very satisfactory 
results. 





GREENVILLE, TENN. 

I am remodeling part of my house, and I wish to enamel the woodwork white in 

my nursery. Can you give me some ideas about the work, whether the wood should 
be painted first or not? MRS, A. W. K. 


For white enamel, four coats of pure white lead and oil; no turpentine should 
be used. Then two coats of Murphy’s or other enamel varnish; when this is hard rub 
down with pumice stone and oil to a dead finish. If you use color, two or three coats 
of paint will suffice, and possibly for a nursery, where an extremely fine finish is not 
needed, two coats would answer in the white. 


MICHIGAN City, IND. 
Will you kindly give me some suggestions on refurnishing a living-room and bed- 
room? The living-room is back of a parlor furnished in mahogany and green, 
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en porti@res, lined on the living-room side with a 
rk in living-room is oak, oak mantel and book- 
very light olive. Off this room is a south bed- 
blue Kindly suggest what design of paper or 
kind of curtains. Could I have some kind of 
it more modern? Do you think room too small 
and set are birch. 
ike a fev bout an east bedroom. It has terra cotta carpet in 
designs, tv é nd a very handsome oak set, but the combination 
What cou for curtains, window seat, cushion, and drapery at 
ve a more und dainty look? Would green go well? As the 
headboard yu use shams? A white or tinted spread? 
MRS. C. E. A. 


1 hangings and the woodwork and furniture of 

f t started. A hardwood floor, with a rug of golden- 

would conti e brown tone and be an exeellent foundation. Two 

coration for tl resent themselves. One is to use a burlap colored a 

soft yellow, cei vo shades lighter, yellow silk curtains, darker in tone, 

own, at the wil ver muslin sash ones. The pictures should be prin- 

umed in plain, fi r broad oak frames, unless there be paintings, when 

itself must be red, and usually gilt is needed to bring out the colors 

ible, the wo mantel and furniture should be stained golden oak. 

operly earri make a very unusual and charming room, and enhance 

the green } The second plan, and one quite as good, would 

1 d blue on the 1 dull yellow on the ceiling, and either blue silk or 

vish-brown at the wi : The couch may be covered in blue or brown velour 

ding to the color chos the walls; there are many new materials, beautiful 

aves that we heartily nd, but in a paper of this description it is impossible 
describe them. The b ) would be very charming off the green we think. 

For the ‘“‘sout bedroo1 is recommended to use an all-over pattern; blue and 

1ite stripes are very pretty we fear they might make the room look smaller. Select 

a paper if possible that ided tone, which is quite important with the light- 

solored furniture. The ec uld better be cream unless the paper is blue enough 

‘ ilins ich ease wash over the picture molding in blue and 

( g wall and e yzether. Muslin eurtains we should like, one of the 

ver designs with a tou ie, if it could be obtained of the right color. It would 

1m from the plan submitt it the ‘‘dressing-table’’ is rather out of the light, and 

is suggested to place it uy between the two windows. Over it should hang 

decorative photograpl g narrow one, one of Burne Jones’ perhaps. This 

1 charming m the living-room. At one of the windows, or both 

have a small 1 e, very plain and simple, and place upon it a large 

One plant t be any great care to remove should the window be 

nely repay one for the trouble by its beauty and 

rgested to turn the bedstead about so that free pas- 

es. The ‘‘dresser’’ might stand across the northeast 

little small for a window seat, and prefer the above 

very beautiful bedspreads in pale blues and white, 

right for this room. ‘‘Shams’’ we cannot indorse, 

is difficult to manage. Where closet room permits, 

ws for day time and another for night. In this way 

made of fine linen or muslin with deep lace on the 

vith this sort of case placed on end with the pillow- 

not a bad way and looks ‘‘dressier’’ than when the 

ion. If shams are used, have them simple and kept 

, the “‘terra cotta’ coloring is difficult; possibly a 

ight be found which would strengthen the color 

We have in mind two or three charming designs 

his room. One of the new muslins in red and white 

he curtains. There will be touches of green in the 

ected, and this will be enough. Too much green 

land white spread would be good in this room, with 


blue eel 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE — See Notes. 























